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American men and women. Men were found to be more inter-
ested in adventure, physical activity, mechanics, science, and
business. Women were more interested in domestic, artistic, and
humanitarian activities. Males were more aggressive, rough and
fearless; females more timid, sympathetic, and emotionally ex-*
pressive.
How does one account for these differences? Do they grow out
of the contrasting physiological structures and functions of men
and women?
Recent anthropological research suggests that this question
should be answered "No" because universal male and female
psychological characteristics do not exist. As we saw earlier, Mar-
garet Mead noted a great contrast in the sexual roles found in
three neighboring Melanesian societies. In one both men and
women were aggressive and ruthless. In another both sexes were
cooperative, mild, and unaggressive. In the third customary male
and female roles were reversed, with the woman a dominanty
impersonal managing partner and the man emotionally depend-
ent and less responsible.
Another anthropologist, Alexander Goldenweiser, finds that
few if any occupations are universally practiced by one or the
other sex exclusively. In some cultures hunting is done by the
women, cooking and housekeeping by the men. Among certain
African tribes sewing was traditionally a male activity; mission-
ary efforts to teach women to sew were greatly resented!
In other words, many of the non-biological activities per-
formed by each sex are a product of custonx rather than of physi-
ology. Interests grow out of these daily activities. Additional
evidence is furnished by contrasts among civilized nations.
Women do heavy farm work in much of Europe but not inj
America; in Russia half the doctors and nearly all the dentists
are women.